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Translated for the Abt JotmnAL from the French, 
BY MARGARET CECILIA CLEVELAND. 



XIV. 
In Naples Donizetti wrote his Lucia c/i 
Lammennpor, incontestably one of the most 
beautiful scores of the Ita ian modern reper- 
toire. There are in those delicate and plain- 
tive melodies, in that sublime elegy of song, 
something of the poesy of the sky of Posi- 
lippo, of Sorrento, and of MergeUine, of the 
beauty of those summer nights, at tho same 
time eloquent and mysterious, a voluptuous 
melancholy, soft tremors of love, oaths and 
vows, sighs and sobs ; and above all that a 
purity of ensemble, a serenity, a suavity — 
music which could intermingle with the 



atmosphere embalmed in the perfume of 
flowers and orange trees under the sunny or 
starry vault of tho Neapolitan sky. 

Salvator Cammarano wrote the poem. 
Italy was still under the lively impressions 
which had been left on all southern minds 
b- t\e romances of Sir 'Waiter Scott. Tho 
I librettist of Naples selected the lost melan- 
choly, the most tender— the one which the 
1 young girls of the beautiful and poetic 
Italian city have often dreamed of, and 
together with the maestro, ho traced the 
outline of tho libretto. Then, being not 
much known, and having decided to obtain 
from this branch of literatnre tho means of 
providing for himself and his numerous 
family, he centered all his zeal, all his 
powers to form into elegant verses th e ma- 
terial furnished him by the Scotch romancer. 

He succeeded. The verses of Lucia are 
soft and passionate, they are almost music. 
Excepting Romani, no one had written more 
beautifully until that time— for the modern 
stage, be it understood ! It must not bo 
judged of by the poor translation that we 
have of it. 

Let us occupy ourselves with the opera, 
which lives an eternal life. 

The score of Lucia does not bear the least 
resemblance to any of the other operas of 
Donizetti. What is most remarkable in it, 
consists less in the beauty and sweetness of 
the melodic, than in the unity of style, the 
magnificent ensemble, the perfect harmony 
of all the diverse parts, which is so remark- 
able that if one should take at chance a piece 
from Zitci'a it would be impossible to insert 
it in another opera without making a great 
disparity ; in the same manner one could 
not introduce into the score of Lucia a piece 
taken from another score, whatever it miglt 
be, of the same conrposer. 

The first act is love ; 

The second, violence, anger, despair ; 

The third, grief and death ! 

And all of it is passion. 

The farewell of the first act, that of the 
malediction at the end of the second, the 
provocation, the mad scene, and the final 
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nir of Edgardo, the final air -which will re- 
main as one of the subliinest pages in the 
Italian repertoire, would have been sufficiont 
to place Donizetti among the number of the 
most illustrious composers of his time, even 
had he not previously written I'Esule di 
Roma, Anna Bolena, Lucrezia Borgia and 
the Elisir, in the samo. manner that La 
Vestale and some pieces of Fernand Cortes, 
have sufficed to render the name of Rpontini 
-immortal. 

I spoke of the final air of Lucia. 

The whole world admires this piece, all 
the tenors tako pleasure in singing it, all 
artists and amateurs prefer it ; it has en- 
joyed celebrity and popularity— even that of 
tho musical-boxes and hand-organs, which 
might have been spared it, but no one 
knows, or few people could tell under what 
strange circumstances that air was composed. 

We have mentioned that the maestro was 
at Naples. He lived in the Rue Nardones, 
which gives in to the great artery called 
Toledo. One evening he was in his salon 
with his wife, M. Persico, the baritone Cor- 
relli and tho tenor Duprcz. They wore 
playing cards. The two latter were to repre- 
sent at the San Carlo tho roles of Ashton 
and Edgardo. Tho maestro had one of 
tiose sick headaches which rendered at 
times his life insupportable. 

He struggled as much as possible against 
the pain, for he knew as soon as he gave up 
to it ho could only go to bed and remain 
thpw until the next day. 

Hi 3 friends re. •le'ived, from his pallor and 
the gross mistakes that he committed in 
playing, the indisposition which was coming 
oyer him, and they advised him to retire to 
his room. Donizetti resisted for some time, 
hesitated, and finally was obliged to yield. 

The three friends and Madame Donizetti 
remained in the salon. 

A half-hour had hardly elapsed ; they 
thought the maestro was dozing, when a 
violent ring of the bell was heard. 

Madame Donizetti hastened away. 

"Bring me lights, and a sheet of ruled 
paper," said her husband. 

"AVhat folly !" said Virginia, "in your 
state to wish to work ! That would be to 
kill yourself." 

The invalid insisted. New prayers on the 
part of Madame Donizetti that he should do 
nothing. 

At length he ended by saying in a tone 
that admitted of no reply : 

"Do as I say, and leave mo." 

The poor woman obeyed. 

Another half-hour went by. A new rine- 
of the bell 

Tnis time it was to extinguish the candles 
and draw the curtains.' 

" And what have you written, mon ami?" 
de'nanded Madame Donizetti. 

"The final air of the tenor. We will 
look at that to-morrow." 

Mwlame Donizetti returned to the salon 
and related the circumstance. 

Duprez made a face. 

" And so," he murmured, " it is upon me 
that his bad lyinior is to fall ! He chooses 
for the chief piece of the opera, for the 
final air, which I am to sing, the moment 
when he feels so badly." 

Then he added aloud : 

" You will permit me, Madame, to return 
to-morrow morning early, to see what con- 
cerns mo almost as much as himself. " 
. .He returned the next morning, and was 
truly astounded. 



I even believe that, God forgive him ! he 
blessed tho fortunate attack of headache. 



[From the Times ] 

CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS— MEN- 
DELSSOHN'S NEW SYMPHONY. 



The concert of Saturday afternoon began 
with a very admirable performance of Che- 
rubim's brilliant overture' to Anacreon, but 
neither this nor the two vocal pieces that 
followed, although one of them was "Di 
piacer mi balz' il cor," from Rossini's Gazza 
Ladra, extremely well sung by Miss Kathe- 
rine Poyntz, n debutante, with a clear, fresh 
soprano voice of which we shall in all proba- 
bility hear more in the course of the forth- 
coming musical season, excited much inter- 
est. The enormous crowd assembled, among 
whom might be recognized a larger number 
of amateurs, professors, and connoisseurs 
than are ever to be seen on auy but the most 
extraordinary occa ions, was attracted by the 
announcement that, for the first time in 
England, and for the second time in Europe, 
would be performed an unknown symphony 
by Mendelssohn. The Symphony in D was 
composed in 1830 for the celebration of the 
anniversary of the Augsburg (or "Augus- 
tan ") Confession, the confession of faith 
drawn up by Luther and Melaucthon, and 
laid before the Emperor Charles V. , at the 
Diet of Augsburg in 1530 (June 25th), by 
the Elector of Saxe and other German 
Princes— the first political recognition of 
the reformed belief. In 1830, in commemo- 
ration of this event, there were special 
church services in the day, with illumina- 
tions and other popular rejoicings in 
the evenings, all over Germany, ^he Ro- 
man Catholics, however, not merely stood 
aloof from the festival in honor of the' 
triumph of their antagonists, but got up 
riotous demonstrations in several large 
towns, principally Berlin, Dresden, and 
Leipsic. Angry discussion, prognosticating 
still more serious consequences, almost 
everywhere threatened interference with the 
peaceablo manifestations of the fete ; and, 
doubtless in anticipation of something, of the 
kiud, Mendelssohn, whose symphony was to 
be given at Leipsic, withdrew it, in the hope 
of finding some other occasion for submit- 
ting it to the public- when opinion as to its 
merits would not be influenced by religious 
or political differences. Two years later the. 
new work was taken in hand by the directors 
of the Conservatoire Concerts in Paris, and, 
after several rehearsals, was about to be 
produced. Unforeseen circumstances, how- 
ever, once again intervened and the first 
performance of the Reformation Symphony, 
was in Berlin (November, 1832), at one of 
the three concerts instituted by Mendelssohn 
himself in aid of the " Orchestral Widows' 
Fund " of that city. Since then, for thirty- 
five years, it has lain neglected among the 
MSS. of its composer. Of all the great 
musicians — and he is surely among the 
greatest — not one exhibited such reserve and 
self-denial about his own compositions. Now 
that he is gone, it is for his survivors to 
render him that justice which, with far- 
fetched punctiliousness, he too often denied 
himself. It is quite enough for them to 
know that for many years he kept by-him 
the Italian Symphony, which at the most is 
inferior, if inferior, to the Scotch Symphony, 
to justify the lovers of his music in attaching 
small importance |to the hypereriticism lie 



himself was wont to exercise in its regard. 
That any alterations he might have made 
in his pieces would have been alterations for 
the better, no one for an instant doubts. 
But he can make alterations no longer ; 
and the world of music is only too grateful to 
take whatever he has left, satisfied that not a 
work from his pen exists that does not con- 
tain at least something too precious for ob- 
livion. In no single instance, looking at 
what has already been selected for publica- 
tion from among his posthumous manu- 
scripts, has 'this failed to be the case ; and 
till an exception comes to light we may 
fairly [persist . in believing that no such in- 
stance is at -all likely to occur. "One thing- 
is certain — Mendelssohn left no instructions 
to his executors that his unpublished works 
should be destroyed. On the contrary, he 
carefully wrote out and dated every one of 
them. What, then, is to be done ? Let us 
suppose a case that is by no means impos- 
sible. The MSS. might change hands. The 
careful guardians who hold them now might 
bequeath them to others less qualified to 
look upon them as a sacred trust. And it is 
not extravagant to suppose that they might 
possibly come into the possession either of 
persons indifferent to music, who would 
eventually dispose of them as useless lumber, 
or, still worse, of persons not indifferent to 
music, but indifferent to other considera- 
tions, who, without ideas of their own, 
would find in them an abundant supply of 
that in which they themselves were wanting. 
That half a dozen musical representations 
might be built upon the contents of Men- 
delssohn's reliquiae will, as things go, hardly 
be denied. But better times have come. 
The scruples of his survivors, whatever they 
were, would seem to be set at rest ; and it 
affords us real pleasure to state, in correc- 
tion of a widely-spread belief, that to Herr 
Carl Mendelssohn, the son, and another near 
relative of the illustrious master we are ex- 
clusively indebted for the works that have 
recently been produced (the Trumpet Over- 
ture, the "Songs without Words," &c.,) 
together with others about to be produced, 
the publishers having no further hand in the 
matter than belongs to them simply as pub- 
Ushers. It is well to state this, which we do 
on the best authority, inasmuch as it will go 
far to remove an entirely erroneous impres- 
sion — an impression calculated to give pain 
and umbrage where neither are deserved. 

The grand symphony in D — the Reforma- 
tion Symphony, so-called — though still in 
manuscript, was performed on Saturday 
afternoon, under the direction of Herr 
Manns, in presence of the largest audience 
ever assembled in the concert-room of the 
Crystal Palace. A more admirable perform- 
ance was never heard ; a more complete 
triumph has rarely been achieved. . 

To convey any clear impression of such a 
work without resorting to the aid of ex- 
amples in musical type, which would be only 
of service to musicians, is impossible. Nor 
to ordinary readers would a technical de- 
scription of its plan, divisions, and general 
development be of the slightest use. Men- 
delssohn himself insisted that the meaning 
of a musical composition could not be ex- 
plained through the medium of any other 
language than its own, and that if that lan- 
guage expressed nothing to the hearer it 
would be to no purpose attempting to trans- 
late^ into another. But now that the un- 
buried work is the universal topic in musical 
circles, and, through the splendid perform- 



